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XIII.— AN ESSAY IN CEITICAL BIOGRAPHY— 
CHARLES CHURCHILL 

A writer in The Annual Register, soon after the death 
of Charles Churchill, gave to the world the first account 
of his life ; this was followed by The Genuine Memoirs of 
Mr. Charles Churchill. To Bell's edition of the poet's 
works is prefixed a life of the author by Doctor Johnson ; 
this does not add anything new. Kippis, in his Biographia 
Britannica, followed most of the inaccuracies of the first 
biographer, but added some new material from his per- 
sonal information. Anderson used these sources in the 
British Poets (1795). Robert Southey in his Life of 
Cowper, and William Tooke in an edition of Churchill's 
Works (1804) made more elaborate studies of the poet's 
life, but, unfortunately, were satisfied with earlier biogra- 
phies or neglected to give careful references to original ma- 
terial. John Forster, in The Edinburgh Revi&w (1845) 
pointed out many of Tooke's inaccuracies. Every biogra- 
pher of Churchill from Chalmers in his English Poets to 
Leslie Stephen in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
followed Tooke, or Tooke modified by Forster. In 1903, 
R. F. Scott in his Admissions to the College of St. John 
the Evangelist in the University of Cambridge, made sev- 
eral valuable contributions to our knowledge about the 
early career of the satirist. Ferdinand Putschi, in Charles 
Churchill, sein Leben und seine WerTce (1909), had not 
seen Mr. Scott's book, and followed the earlier biographers. 

The fact that the only authoritative life of Churchill is 
the very brief account given by Mr. Scott in a book not 
readily accessible, has led me to attempt an examination 
of the material available in America, with the purpose of 
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stating as concisely as possible what is known of Churchill's 
life, and of indicating in every case the source of the 
information. This method will, I hope, clear the way for 
further investigation across the water. 

Charles Churchill was born in Vine Street, Westmin- 
ster, in February, 1 1731-2. 2 As Horace Walpole said, he 
" stepped out of obscurity." 3 The name Churchill was 
quite common in Middlesex, 4 yet most of those who bore 
it seem not to have emerged from the oblivion that veils 
the annals of the English middle-class. At present, all we 
know about Charles Churchill's pedigree is that he was 
the son of the Reverend Charles Churchill of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster. His mother 
may have been Scotch. 5 

Of Charles Churchill, the elder, we know only a few 
facts. He was born about 1712, was admitted in 1723 
to St. Peter's College — as Westminster was called under 
the original foundation — and left in 1725. 6 On March 

1 Churchill's poem, Gotham, Book I, 11. 385-6, gives the month of 
the poet's birth ( W. Tooke, The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. 
With Copious Notes and The Life of the Author. In Three Volumes. 
London, 1844. Unless otherwise stated all references to Churchill's 
poems will be made to this edition). 

3 In The Register of Admissions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist in Cambridge. Edited with Notes by R. F. Scott, M. A., 
Cambridge, 1903. Three parts. Part in, p. 126, the poet's age is 
given on July 8, 1748, as " past sixteen," which, allowing for the 
change in the calendar, would make the date of his birth in the 
year 1731-2. 

* Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third, first 
published by Sir Denis C. Marchant, Bart., and now re-edited by 
G. F. Russell Barker, London and N. Y., 1894. In four volumes, 
vol. I, p. 142. 

4 H. B. Guppy, Homes of Family Names in Great Britain. London, 
1890, p. 281. 

" Churchill, The Prophecy of Famine, 11. 221-2. 

"Joseph Welch, Alumni Westmonasterienses, The List of the 
Queen's Scholars of St. Peter's College, Westminster, admitted on 
that foundation since 1663, etc. A New Edition, London, 1852, p. 281. 
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2, 1726, " Charles Churchill Pensioner " was admitted to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 7 He matriculated there in 
1726 but did not graduate. He was probably the Charles 
Churchill whom Scott mentions as having been ordained 
Deacon, December 24, 1732, and Priest, February 19, 
1732-3, by the Bishop of London. 8 In 1733 he was ap- 
pointed Curate and Lecturer of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, and, March 31, 1742, Rector of Eainham in 
Essex, 9 to both of which charges his eldest son was to 
succeed him. Besides this eldest son, Charles, and a 
daughter, Patty, there were two younger sons, John, an 
apothecary in Westminster, and William, a clergyman. 
John Churchill married, July 27, 1763, a Miss Titteridge 
of Petty France, 10 and died after 1774 ; n William held 
the vicarage of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, at his 
death in June, 1804. 12 Charles Churchill, the elder, died 
September 7, 1758. 13 His wife died October 2, 1768, two 
days after the death of her daughter Patty. 14 

Charles Churchill, the future satirist, was captain of 
his election at the Westminster school, in 1745, 15 that is, 
he was first in the examinations for students on the foun- 

7 W. W. E. Ball and J. A. Venn (Editors), Admissions to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in four volumes. London, 1911, vol. in, p. 88. 

8 Scott, op. cit., in, p. 580. 

' Ibid. 

10 8t. James's Chronicle : or the British Evening Post, for Thurs- 
day, July 28 — Saturday, July 30, 1763. 

"John Forster, in Historical and Biographical Essays. In two 
volumes. London, 1858, vol. n, p. 213. 

"John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester. In four volumes. London, 1807, vol. iv, part I, Appendix, 
p. 151. This speaks of his uncle as the Bishop of St. Asaph's, a clue 
which has not proved of value in determining the Churchill pedigree. 

13 The Gentleman's Magazine for 1758, p. 452. 

" Ibid., for 1768, p. 495. 

15 Welch, op. cit., p. 534. He was perhaps a day-student five years 
before this (Scott, op. cit., vol. ni, p. 580). 
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dation. He was then about thirteen years old. He 
remained at Westminster until 1748, when, on July 8, 
he was admitted pensioner to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Rutherforth as tutor and surety. 16 We do not 
know any particulars about his career at Cambridge, 
except that he did not graduate. About 1749, when only 
eighteen years old, he contracted a Fleet marriage with a 
girl named Martha Scott. 17 

Marriages in the region of the Fleet Prison were a 
source of much evil in England until the Marriage Act 
of Lord Hardwicke, in 1753, placed a check upon them. 
The ceremony, although legal and binding, was often per- 
formed in taverns and resorts of ill-repute by clergymen 
as dissolute and as drunken as those whom they united. 
Into this sort of union Churchill rushed with all the Teck- 
less abandon of eighteen years. 

The writer of the Memoirs now prefixed to the edition 
of 1767, says that Churchill was rejected from Oxford on 
account of his deficiency in the learned languages. The 
same biographer states that the poet frequently mentioned 
his repulse from Oxford, and that " he and his companions 
have often asserted, that he could have answered the 
college examination had he thought proper but he so 
much despised the trifling questions that were put to him, 
that instead of making the proper replies, he only launched 
out in satyrical reflections upon the abilities of the gentle- 
men whose office it was to judge of his." 18 

Tooke, who mentions the story of Churchill's rejection 
from Oxford, 19 says also that when only eighteen 

10 Scott, op. tit., vol. m, p. 126. 
" Ibid., p. 581. 

"Memoir prefixed to 1767 edition of Churchill's Works (from The 
Annual Register) . 
'•' Tooke, op. tit., Life prefixed to the poems. 
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Churchill stood for a fellowship at Merton College, 
Oxford, but precedence was given to older candidates. 
We have seen that, on July 8, 1748, the future satirist 
was admitted to the College of St. John the Evangelist 
in Cambridge, at the age of " past sixteen." Hence, if 
Tooke is correct in saying that he stood for a fellowship 
at Merton when eighteen years old, it must have been after 
his admission to Cambridge. To complicate matters even 
further, the author of the Memoirs says that the rejection 
from Oxford occurred before his marriage. 

I have examined the printed records of the Oxford 
Colleges and have been unable to find any record that 
would connect the poet with that university. A writer in 
Notes and Queries 20 suggests that Churchill may have 
taken an examination for a scholarship while he was still 
a student at Westminster and have failed because he 
lacked influence to win the appointment. This suggestion 
has the merit of obviating at least the difficulty of finding 
a time when Churchill could have been a student at 
Oxford. 

Tooke says 21 that in 1751 Churchill with his wife went 
to Sunderland and remained there studying until 1753, 
when he returned to London to take possession of an estate 
which came to him in right of his wife. I have been 
unable to find proof of this statement. It accounts satis- 
factorily, however, for a period in the poet's life about 
which we have no other information. 

On September 22, 1754, he was ordained Deacon by 
Edward Willis, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 22 He is 
described in the Bishop's Register as " Charles Churchill 
now, or late of Saint John's College, in the University of 

80 Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v, p. 75. 

21 Tooke, op cit. p. xxiii. 

22 Scott, op. cit., vol. in, p. 581. 
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Cambridge." 23 On September 23, 1754, he was licensed 
to the curacy of South Cadbury and Sparkford in Somer- 
set. Mr. Scott quotes Rev. O. T. B. Croft, Rector of 
South Cadbury, who states that Charles Churchill offi- 
ciated at marriages at South Cadbury, and that in 1756 
three entries were signed by him. The Sparkford Regis- 
ters do not begin until 1757. 24 

On December 19, 1756, at Fulham, the Bishop of 
Rochester, acting for the Bishop of London, ordained 
Churchill as Briest. 25 In the records he is described as 
" late of St. John's College, Cambridge." 2e He was next 
licensed as curate to his father at Rainham in Essex. 
Mr. Scott quotes the Reverend T. W. Ward, Vicar of 
Rainham, who says that Charles Churchill signed banns 
from October, 1756, to September 17, 1758, and for several 
marriages in 1758. Mr. Ward states also that on March 
20, 1759, Charlotte, daughter of the Reverend Charles 
Churchill and Martha his wife, was baptized. 27 This 
indicates clearly the period of Churchill's charge at 
Rainham. 

The Life of Churchill, reprinted from The Annual 
Register in the edition of his works published in 1767, 
makes the statement that the poet's first charge was " a 
small curacy of thirty pounds a year in Wales." 28 With 
such a small salary, this writer says, Churchill was forced 
to keep a cider-cellar. 

23 Ibid. M Ibid. 

25 Ibid. » Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

28 Memoirs, in Works, ed. 1767, p. iv. Such a small remuneration 
was not unusual for curates of parishes in the country districts of 
England. An advertisement for a curate in 1766 reads: "Wanted, 
Immediately, a Curate for the parish of East Anstey, in Devon. 
Salary, 25 £ per annum, with perquisites" (W. C. Sydney, England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century, in two volumes. London, 
1891, vol. ii, p. 332). 
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It is evident from an examination of the facts given by 
Mr. Scott that Churchill's first curacy was not in Wales, 
but in South Cadbury and Sparkford in Somersetshire, 
and also that between September 22, 1754, and March 20, 
1759, he could not have held a curacy in Wales. In 1758, 
after the death of his father, he was appointed Curate and 
Lecturer of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster. 29 This position he held until January 4, 1763. 80 
We have thus accounted for the whole time between his 
ordination and his emergence as a literary figure. We 
must assume, therefore, that the biographer knew only that 
Churchill had held a charge in the west, and that he 
inferred it was across the border. To this period he as- 
signed a current story about the cider-cellar. 

Whether the cider story has any foundation or not, there 
was an exceedingly good reason why it should have sprung 
up about Churchill. Sir Francis Dashwood, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, suggested as one of the means of raising 
money for the expenses of the government, a tax upon 
cider. 31 This measure met with general disfavor, espe- 
cially in the western counties ; 32 both Churchill and 
Wilkes opposed it in The North Briton. 3Z There would 
have been, therefore, considerable humor in a story that 
represented Churchill as an ex-cider-merchant, and it is 
likely that the story sprang up during the agitation about 
the cider bill. 

While Churchill was Lecturer and Curate of the church 

29 D. N. B. (Charles Churchill). 

80 Notes and Queries, 8th Series, vol. rv, p. 295. Note by W. E. 
Harland-Oxley. 

u W. Hunt, The History of England. From the Accession of 
George III to the close of Pitt's First Administration, 1760-1801. 
London, N. Y., and Bombay, 1905, p. 43. 

M H. Walpole, Memoirs of George III, ed. 1894, vol. I, p. 198. 

M The North Briton, two volumes. London, 1763, numbers 42, 43. 
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of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster, he gave lessons 
in English to the pupils of a famous school known as The 
Ladies' Eton, kept by Mrs. Dennis at Number 31 Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury. 34 He probably taught private pupils 
in addition to his work in the school. 35 

These employments, however, were insufficient to supply 
the young clergyman with luxuries and his family with 
necessities. About 1760, he fell into debt and was saved 
from imprisonment only by the intervention of Dr. Pierson 
Lloyd, the father of his friend, Robert Lloyd. Dr. Lloyd 
satisfied his creditors and placed him on his feet again. 
Teaching and preaching had failed to support him; he 
now looked around for a new means of earning money. 

Of Churchill's former associates at Westminster, Bon- 
nell Thornton, George Colman, and Robert Lloyd were all 
successful in various kinds of literary work. Thornton 
and Colman were joint-editors of The Connoisseur, one of 
the numerous literary magazines of the time; in 1760, 
Lloyd had published The Actor, a poem about the art of 
acting. It was Lloyd's work, indeed, that showed Churchill 
most plainly the opportunity offered by satire on the 
players. 

Before Churchill published his attack upon the stage, 
however, he tried to induce the publishers to take two 
poems, The Bard — a poem in Hudibrastic verse — and The 
Conclave, a satire against the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster. 36 The former work the publishers rejected as " a 
contemptible performance," the latter, as " too personally 
satirical to be published without fear of prosecution." 37 

31 Scott, op. cit., vol. in, p. 581, and Wheatley, London, Past and 
Present, vol. ni, p. 132. 
85 Scott, ibid. 

" Forster, op. cit., vol. n, pp. 225-6. 
OT Tooke, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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The poet then decided to write his satire on the Theatres, 
and, " with the art of a skilful surgeon probed the wound 
to the bottom, but was not very gentle in the use of his 
instrument." 38 In March, 1761, he published The 
Rosciad.™ 

To an age that loved the theatre, and was in close touch 
with the players, The Rosciad was certain to be of great 
interest. It aroused discussion everywhere in London. 
The players spread information about the opinions that it 
contained; the public enjoyed seeing pilloried the men 
who, upon the stage, were constantly holding up to the 
laughter of the mob the foibles of the great. 40 

Since Churchill had published the poem anonymously, 
there was a great deal of curiosity in regard to the identity 
of the author. The Critical Review, in its March issue, 
printed a harsh account of The Rosciad, and attributed it 
to Colman, Lloyd, or Thornton. The author then issued 
a statement of his identity, and announced that an Apology 
addressed to the Critical Eeviewers would appear in a 
short time. 41 In The Rosciad, Garrick had been accorded 
the highest praise by its author ; before the appearance of 
his next work, Churchill, for some unknown reason had 
turned against the great actor. The Apology, which 
appeared probably in April, 1761, attacked not only the 
hostile reviewers but also Garrick and his whole profes- 



38 Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq., 
Interspersed with Characters and Anecdotes of his Theatrical Con- 
temporaries, in two volumes. London, 1784, vol. i, p. 321. 

''The Critical Review, vol. XI (January- June, 1761), p. 209. 

"For details of this quarrel see my article, The Battle of the 
Players and Poets, 1161-1166, in Modern Language Notes, October, 
1919. 

a Scott, op. cit., p. 582. 

M It was not reviewed until May, 1761. — The Critical Review, vol. 
xi, p. 209. 
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The proceeds from the sale of The Rosciad and The 
Apology established the poet's fortunes. Accounts vary 
as to the exact amount : Tooke says the profits were " up- 
wards of £1,000 " ; 43 Scott places the figure at £2,000 for 
two months. 44 Whatever the amount was, it was sufficient 
to enable Churchill to pay his debts, to help his family, 
and to be independent of his position in the church. 

The young poet-clergyman had been influenced un- 
doubtedly by his father in the choice of a profession for 
the restraints and formalism of which he was by nature 
unfitted. He chafed in the bonds, but bore them as long 
as they were a means of support. When, however, pros- 
perity came from his literary ventures, and he was no 
longer forced to serve an institution that had barely sup- 
plied him and his family with the necessities of life, he 
threw aside the outward forms of his profession. His 
first biographer says of this period : " He now quitted his 
wife . . . and resigning his gown, and all clerical func- 
tions, commenced a complete man of the town, got drunk, 
frequented stews, and giddy with false praise, thought his 
talents a sufficient atonement for all his follies." 45 This 
might seem a rather highly colored picture, but we have 
practically the same information from other sources. 
Walpole, for instance, calls him a " bacchanalian priest, 
now mouthing patriotism, and now venting libertinism, 
the scourge of bad men, and scarce better than the worst, 
debauching wives, and protecting his gown by the weight 
of his fist." 48 . . . . 

There may have been some excuse for his separation 
from his wife. The author of the Memoirs denies this, 

43 Tooke, op. tit., p. xxxviii. 

"Scott, op. tit., p. 582. 

45 Memoirs (1767 edition of Works), vol. I, p. ix. 

48 Walpole, Memoirs of George III, vol. i, p. 143. 
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but Kippis says in his Biogmphia Briiannica, " It was 
always understood in Westminster that Mrs. Churchill's 
imprudence kept too near a pace with that of her hus- 
band." 47 Such a statement may have been the result of 
ill-natured gossip, but we must remember that a young 
woman married with all the informality of the Fleet, may 
not have been entirely free from cause of censure. 

Freedom and prosperity went to Churchill's head. He 
threw off the garb of the church as well as its manners, 
and appeared in a " blue coat with metal buttons, a gold- 
laced hat, and ruffles." 48 Thereupon Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
Dean of Westminster, remonstrated with him not only on 
account of The Rosciad, but also on account of his dress. 
No longer forced by poverty to obey his superiors, the 
satirist failed to mend his ways. On January 4, 1763, 
he was forced to resign from his church. 49 Robert Lloyd 
wrote an epigram upon this incident : 

To Churchill the bard cries the Westminster Dean, 

Leather breeches, white- stockings, pray what do you mean? 

Tis shameful, irrev'rent — you must keep to church rules. 

" If wise ones I will — and if not, they're for fools. 

If reason don't bind me, I'll shake off all fetters, 

To be black and all black I shall leave to my betters." 

(Tooke, op. tit, vol. I, p. 185.) 

It would seem that Churchill was a man of many 
acquaintances but few friends. His Bohemian life scan- 
dalized the outwardly decorous, and drew upon him a hot 
fire of criticism. He answered his detractors in Night: an 

"Andrew Kippis; with the assistance of the Eev. Joseph Towers, 
LL. D., and other gentlemen. Biographia Britannica : or the Lives 
of the Most Eminent Persons who have Flourished in Great Britain 
and Ireland, etc. The second edition. London, 1784, vol. m, p. 572. 

"Ibid., p. 571. 

"Notes and Queries, 8th Series, vol. rv, p. 295. 
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Epistle to Robert Lloyd, November, 1761. 50 This was a 
work by no means so popular as The Rosciad. His chief 
point of attack was the hypocritical code of morality which 
his enemies followed. 

His next work was The Ghost, a poem based upon the 
famous incident in Cock Lane, made famous by Doctor 
Johnson's participation in it. The first two books appeared 
in March, 1762. 51 Before September, 1762, when the 
third book appeared, Churchill had begun work upon The 
North Briton with Wilkes. In this remarkable man he 
found a boon companion and a hero. 

The first number of The North Briton appeared Satur- 
day, June 5, 1762; the paper continued through forty-five 
numbers until April 23, 1763 — the date of the famous 
number 45 — a continuous succession of attacks upon the 
king's favorite, Lord Bute, and his henchmen. Whatever 
part of the paper Churchill wrote, his satiric spirit per- 
vades the whole. Forster is right, however, in saying, 
"He could sharpen his arrowheads well, but without the 
help of verse could not wing them on their way." 52 He 
needed the quick turn of epigrammatic verse to make his 
points clear-cut and effective. Hence it is not surprising 
that he began writing political satire in verse, while 
Wilkes ranted and declaimed in The North Briton? 3 

The first satire after Churchill's alliance with Wilkes 
was The Prophecy of Famine: a Scots Pastoral, inscribed 

50 The Critical Review, vol. xn, pp. 370-372 (November, 1761). The 
Dictionary of National Biography wrongly gives the date as January, 
1762. 

51 D. N. B. (Churchill). They are reviewed in April, Monthly 
Review, vol. xxvi, pp. 313-315. 

58 Forster, op. cit., vol. n, p. 253. 

63 Cf. my article, The Political Satires of Charles Chwrchill, in 
Studies in Philology, October, 1919. 
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to John Wilkes, Esq., and published in January, 1763. 54 
It expressed the ardent hatred that the poet felt for the 
Scotch, a hatred, moreover, that displayed itself, if we 
may believe Kippis, in an even more ludicrous form than 
in satiric verse. Kippis says, " I remember well, that he 
dressed his younger son in a Scotch plaid, like a little 
Highlander and carried him everywhere in that garb. The 
boy being asked by a gentleman with whom I was in 
company, why he was cloathed [sic] in such manner, 
answered, with great vivacity : ' Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and does it to plague them !' " 55i 

On account of their opposition to the Scotch, and espe- 
cially to Bute and his followers, Churchill and Wilkes 
became involved in two important political quarrels, one 
with William Hogarth, the other with the government. 
Both were caused by differences in party, and were fur- 
thered by the freedom with which The North Briton 
attacked everything connected with Bute. 

In September, 1762, in spite of a warning from Wilkes, 
Hogarth published a political print called The Times, 
number 1, an attack upon Pitt. 56 In number 17 of The 
North Briton, September 25, 1762, 57 Wilkes replied by 
a satiric paper against Hogarth. 

For a time Hogarth made no answer, but his oppor- 
tunity came after the appearance of number 45 of The 
North Briton, which attacked the speech of King George 
before Parliament, April 19, 1763. During Wilkes's 

" The Gentleman's Magazine, xxxiii, p. 47 ; The London Chronicle 
(xrrt, p. 91) mentions a new edition, Jan. 25, 1763. 

"Kippis, op. tit., p. 571. (The original passage was incorrectly 
punctuated as a question.) 

■T. Wright, Caricature History of the Georges. . . . London, 
1868, p. 268. 

** The North Briton, vol. i, pp. 154 ff., incorrectly dated May 21, 
1762. 
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trial, Hogarth was present at the second appearance in 
Westminster Hall, and, in revenge for his treatment, drew 
a caricature of the prisoner. Churchill came at once to 
his friend's defence in The Epistle to William Hogarth 
which he published in July, 1763. 58 Hogarth thereupon 
published a print, The Bruiser, C. Churchill. 59 

When Wilkes was arrested, Churchill narrowly escaped 
a similar fate. While Wilkes was talking with the king's 
messengers who were armed with general warrants, his 
friend entered the room. Wilkes, thinking that perhaps 
the messengers did not know Churchill by sight, said, 
with remarkable presence of mind : 

"G-ood morrow, Mr. Thomson. How does Mrs. Thom- 
son do to-day ? Does she dine in the country ? " eo 

Churchill acting immediately \ipon the suggestion, made 
a suitable reply, went home, collected his papers, and left 
London for a less dangerous place. There is considerable 
confusion in the accounts of his life at this time. Tooke 
says that together with a Miss Carr whom he had seduced 
early in 1763, he went into Wales and stayed a few weeks 
in Monmouth during the summer of 1763. On August 3, 
1763, he wrote to Wilkes, who was in Paris, saying that 
he was full of work and living soberly. " I enjoy health — 
and could, I believe, answer a bill on sight to any woman — 
but my wife." 61 He mentions his desire to write an 
elegy upon Hogarth, supposing him to be dead, but adds, 
". . . tells me with a kiss he will be really dead before 

"The Gentleman's Magazine for 1763, p. 363 (July). Cf. also 
London Chronicle, vol. xiv, p. 6. 

"Cf. note 53. 

m Letters oetwen the Duke of Grafton, etc., and John Wilkes, Esq. 
with Explanatory Notes. In two volumes. London, 1769, vol. I, 
pp. 240-241. 

" IUd., vol. i, p. 309. 
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it comes out, that I have already killed him, &c. How 
sweet is flattery from the woman we love, and how weak 
is our boasted strength when opposed to beauty and good 
sense with good nature ? " 62 A little later he says, 
" The Post Chaise waits, and Charlotte cries, Away." 63 
Churchill apparently wrote this letter from London or 
nearby, for he sends messages from several of Wilkes's 
friends whom he could scarcely have seen had he been in 
Monmouth. Who the woman was we cannot tell — perhaps 
Miss Carr, perhaps another. If it was Miss Carr, how- 
ever, Churchill was probably staying at her father's house ; 
for, as we shall see, it is impossible that their flight from 
London could have taken place before November, 1763. 

Wilkinson, the actor, says that on August 20, 1763, Mr. 
Churchill was in the balcony of the theatre with Lucy 
Cooper, a celebrated courtesan. 64 The St. James Chronicle 
for Tuesday, October 4, 1763, announced that on the pre- 
ceding day, " Mr. Wilkes, accompanied by Mr. Churchill, 
set out for Aylesbury: after which they are to wait on 
Lord, Temple at Stowe." 65 On the preceding Saturday, 
Churchill was with Wilkes and Oranby at the theatre; 
on October 2, if we may believe the newspaper, he 
appeared at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, in his 
canonicals, and sat in the same pew with Wilkes. 66 

The spies employed by the government to watch Wilkes 
and Churchill, reported that Churchill came to see Wilkes 
on Wednesday, November 2, 1763, and stayed an hour 

"Ibid., vol. i, pp. 317-318. 

"Ibid., p. 319. The fact that this is an iambic pentameter line 
suggests that it may be a quotation. 

M Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs of Bis Own Life, in four volumes, 
York, 1790, vol. m, p. 158. Noted by Tooke, op. tit, vol. I, pp. 46-7. 

"The St. James Chronicle for October 4, 1763. (In the Library 
of Yale University.) 

K Ibid., Oct. 6 and 18-20. 
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and a quarter. Although the records extend until Novem- 
ber 13, the poet does not appear in them again. Wilkes 
visited Churchill's house on the third, and on the fifth 
stayed an hour and a half at " one Mr. Karr's, at Vaux- 
hall, where Mr. Churchill lodges." The record does not 
state that Wilkes saw his friend on these visits to his 
house. 67 

Fitzgerald prints a letter from Wilkes to Churchill, 
dated from Great-George St., Nov. 3, (1763). He speaks 
of his fear that Churchill will get into trouble : " I fear 
much a warrant, signed by the pale Mansfield, beginning 
the ' thing against Charles Churchill, clerk.' Then a pic- 
ture of the said Churchill handing into court his Betsy, 
who will be ordered back to an angry papa, locked up, 
etc., and this you can't prevent. The family are in the 
greatest distress; and you are universally condemned for 
having made a worthy family unhappy. I except Cotes, 
your brother, and myself. It is known that you are at 
Aylesbury: therefore I submit to your Prudence, if you 
choose to continue there. . . . The father, brother, and a 
servant went with pistols charged to Kingston Garden, 
in consequence of an anonymous letter, to have assassinated 
you." 68 

Churchill replied soon after, laughing at the threats, 
and saying: "Your advice, and the illness of Mrs. Carr, 
more than the fears of assassination, brought me to 
town." 69 

m The Orenville Papers: being the Correspondence of Richard 
Grenville Earl Temple, K. G, and the Right Hon: George Grenville, 
their Friends and Contemporaries. Edited, with Notes, by William 
James Smith, Esq., in four volumes. London, 1852, vol. rr, pp. 
155-160. 

"Percy Fitzgerald, The Life and Times of John Wilkes, M.P. 
Lord Mayor of London, and Chamberlain. In two volumes. London, 
1888, vol. I, pp. 187-8. 

"Ihid., p. 188. 

e 
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On November 18, 1763, Horace Walpole wrote to the 
Earl of Hertford as follows: 

I forgot to tell you, and you may wonder at hearing nothing of 
the Eeverend Mr. Charles Pylades [Churchill], while Mr. John 
Orestes [Wilkes] is making such a figure: but Dr. Pylades, the 
poet, has forsaken his consort and the Muses, and is gone off with a 
stone-cutter's daughter. If he should come and offer himself to you 
for chaplain to the embassy! " TO 

Tooke further complicates matters by saying that when 
Churchill returned from his summer excursion with Miss 
Carr, he found Lloyd in prison, and helped him out of 
his difficulties. 71 The Dictionary of National Biography 
in its account of Lloyd says that he began to edit the 
St. James Magazine in September, 1762 ; that after 
eighteen months he gave up the editorship to Kenrick; 
and that soon after he was arrested for debt. This would 
make his arrest come not earlier than February, 1764. 
This would not, however, be long after Churchill's return 
from his excursion in November. 

The whole escapade with Miss Carr reflects nothing 
but discredit upon the poet, and upon Wilkes who appar- 
ently abetted him. Upon his return from Aylesbury, 
Churchill wrote The Conference, which he published in 
November, 1763. 72 In it he expresses remorse for his 
sins. His next work was The Duellist, published in 
January, 1764, 73 a poem which had as its subject a duel 
fought between Wilkes and Samuel Martin, in which the 
former was severely wounded. 

,0 The Letters of Eorace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham. Now first chronologically arranged. In eight vol- 
umes. London, 1857, vol. rv, p. 129. 

n Toofce, op. cit., vol. I, p. xlvii. 

"The London Chronicle, vol. xrv, p. 518. 

™ Ibid., vol. xv, p. 74. D. N. B. incorrectly gives the date as 
November, 1763. 
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There is very little known about Churchill's life between 
November, 1763, and November, 1764. He helped Lloyd 
out of his financial difficulties by giving him a weekly 
allowance, and tried in vain to raise a subscription to pay 
his debts. 74 He must have been writing steadily through- 
out this entire period, for, in December, 1763, he pub- 
lished The Author; 75 in February, 76 1764, the first, and 
March, 77 the second book of Gotham — the third book in 
August, 78 1764. He took revenge in The Candidate, May, 
1764, 79 upon Sandwich for his part in the attack on 
Wilkes. Sandwich, at that time was a candidate for the 
High-Stewardship of the University of Cambridge. In 
June, 1764, Churchill published The Farewell, 80 and in 
September, 1764, 81 The Times and Independence. At 
some time during 1764 he wrote The Journey, which ap- 
peared in posthumous collections. This completes the list 
of his published works with the exception of a fragment- 
ary Dedication to Dr. W. Warburton, the Sermons which 
appeared in February, 1765, 82 and two short bits of verse, 
The Lines written in Windsor Park, and a Paraphrase of 
Psalm 137. 83 

On October 11, 1764, 84 Churchill wrote to Wilkes, 
thanking him for several letters and for the introduction 

71 G. F. Kussell Barker, in D. N. B. (K. Lloyd). 
™The St. James's Chronicle, for Dec. 6-8, 1763. 
™ The London Chronicle, xv, p. 175. 
■"Ibid., xv, p. 314. 

™Ibid., xvi, p. 148. D. N. B. gives incorrect dates for Books II 
and III, and also for The Candidate. 
■"Ibid., xv, p. 467. 
80 Ibid., xv, p. 576. 
n-Ibid., xv, pp. 203 and 325. 

82 The Monthly Review, vol. xxxm, p. 101. 

83 Notes and Queries, 1st series, vol. rv, p. 82. 

84 Letters between the Duke of Grafton, etc . . . & John Wilkes, 
Esq., vol. i, pp. 332 ff. 
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to Goy, a young Frenchman with whom he was presently 
to go to France. He urged Wilkes to return to England 
as soon as possible. At the end of October he went to 
France to see his friend, but did not get any further than 
Boulogne. On Monday, October 29, he was attacked there 
by scarlet fever, 85 and died the following Sunday, Novem- 
ber 4, 1764, in his thirty-fourth year. When his death 
was announced, all the English ships at Boulogne struck 
their colors as a mark of respect. 86 His body was brought 
to Dover, and buried in the churchyard of St. Martin's. 
The inscription on his gravestone reads as follows : 

Here lie the remains 
of the celebrated 
C. Churchill. 
Life to the last enjoy'd, here Churchill lies. 

(The Candidate) " 

In his will, dated November 3, 1764, Churchill gave to 
his wife an annuity of sixty pounds a year, and to Eliza- 
beth Carr, an annuity of fifty pounds a year. He mentions 
his two sons, Charles and John. 88 

It is hard, with the few facts at our disposal, to give a 
fair estimate of the character of Charles Churchill. The 
main charges that his enemies could bring against him 
were his immorality and his disloyalty to the church. To 
the former charge he would of necessity plead guilty. His 
defection from the church, and his impatience with the 
religion of his day were not, however, unpardonable sins. 
At no age was the church of England at a lower spiritual 
level than during the eighteenth century. Churchill was 
forced into the church by his father, and got out of it 
because his parishioners were shocked at his unclerical 

85 The Grenville Papers, vol. n, p. 459. 

86 Lloyd's Evening Post and British Chronicle, vol. XV, p. 477. 
"Scott, op. eit., vol. m, p. 582. 

88 Tooke, op. cit., vol. I, p. ci. 
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behavior. He wrote because be wanted to live in comfort ; 
he went to the theatre because he enjoyed it. The church 
was moribund, and the poet was fond of life — of the life 
of the city with its gay crowds, its roisterers and fair 
women, its coffee-houses and taverns, its Grub-street and 
starving authors. He loved all this, yet in his clergyman's 
gown he could not, without arousing bitter criticism, be 
an open participant in its pleasures. Hundreds of his 
fellow-priests were as free-thinking as he, and hundreds 
led a life in no way more moral than his, but they did not 
proclaim their sins from the house-top — nor did they write 
verse that would bring a hundred angry authors buzzing 
around their heads. 

On the other hand, Churchill had great virtues : he was 
loyal to his friends even when they were in the greatest 
distress; he was brave under all circumstances; in the 
main, he avoided attacking men in their private lives. His 
kindness to Lloyd and his loyalty to Wilkes are sufficient 
to show the strength of his friendships. 

Churchill knew no fear. From 1761 until 1764, he 
attacked opponents in every walk of life ; he made enemies 
by the score; he gloried in conflict. Yet one can easily 
understand how his continued defense of his own motives 
and his unrelenting attack upon the motives of others led 
to a rather offensive bumptiousness. His parade of the 
blue coat and gold lace, the autobiographical sketches in 
his poems, his exaltation of the ego, all point to a tendency 
to boast of his own achievements and to adopt a rough, 
blustering self-assertiveness toward friend and enemy. 
This, however, should not cloud the fact that his courage 
was real. In writing The North Briton and his political 
satires,' the poet faced a far greater danger than he had 
incurred by writing The Rosciad. Sandwich would not 
attack Churchill in the street, but he had the power to set 
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in motion machinery that would crush him as it had 
crushed Wilkes. Yet in both The Duellist and in The 
Candidate, the satirist attacked Sandwich in most hitter 
terms. 

To understand this pugnacious attitude we must remem- 
ber that we are dealing with a man of the people. Until 
he left the church, he was always discontented with his 
lot. When his first satire succeeded, he was like a new 
millionaire, anxious to display his wealth and to show his 
independence of convention. Hence the blue coat and 
gold-lace. He became well-known, to be sure, but a puny 
bard like Whitehead was laureate, and, although Churchill 
lauded Pitt, he could not win a place among the leaders 
of the party. Nor could he enter the circle over which 
Johnson presided; his boon companions were a profligate 
demagogue and a third-rate poet. His only recourse, there- 
fore, was to rail at those with whom he could not be a 
friend, to glory in the discomfort of men whom he con- 
sidered his inferiors in genius, yet who had risen to high 
place by influence, by wealth, or by corruption. 

For Churchill, in spite of his profligacy and pugnacity, 
cannot be accused of dishonesty or deception. What he 
did, he did openly. He scorned those who were saints in 
the eyes of the world and monsters in their private lives. 
He sneered at men like Smollett and Murphy, who 
accepted money to defend Bute. He was doubtless influ- 
enced in his political views more by love of Wilkes than 
by love for the Opposition, but however this may be, it 
would be difficult for us to imagine him as a defender of 
George III. He was of the people, and his was their 
voice : it was raised in defence of those liberties which for 
centuries Englishmen had held dear. 

Joseph M. Beatty, Jb. 



